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IV.— CHARLES CHURCHILL'S TREATMENT OP 
THE COUPLET 

The middle of the eighteenth century was a period of 
transition, and Charles Churchill, its greatest satirist, was 
typical of his age. The men whose influence appears most 
strongly in his works belonged to the classical and the 
pseudo-classical schools; those whom he influenced were 
the exponents of some phase of romanticism. In him we 
find the spirit of revolt against authority that appears in 
the early romanticists, but we do not find the lofty ideals, 
the introspective analysis, the spiritual interpretation of 
nature, that characterized the later poets. The very fact 
that he was a satirist links him indissolubly with the classi- 
cists. In his exaltation of reason as the " Lord Chief- 
Justice in the court of man," * in his general mode of 
thought and expression, he is conservative — in revolt, to 
be sure, against the school of Pope, yet an imitator of it 
at every turn. 

It is almost inevitable that the first signs of revolt in 
the eighteenth century against a moribund pseudo-class- 
icism should have been an effort to return to Dryden, whom 
Churchill admired because in him genius and judgment 
were joined. 2 Those who led the revolt against Pope were 
far too much under the domination of reason to throw 
away the old system entirely. They made an effort to 
restore poetry to its place as an imitation of nature rather 
than to continue it as an imitation of other imitations. 
Their successors, however, found that new wine could not 
be placed in old bottles. The revival of Dryden was but 

1 The Apology, 1. 413. 
' Ihid., 1. 386. 
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temporary; the spirit of revolt which it indicated was 
far too strong to be held within bounds. Churchill, then, 
was a precursor of the romantic school only in the fact 
that he tried to break away from outworn pseudo-class- 
icism. His mode of escape was a return to the classical 
ideals of Dryden: that of the romanticists was introspec- 
tive analysis in the solitudes of spiritualized nature. 

In this paper, however, we are concerned primarily, not 
with Churchill's revolutionary ideas, but with the revolu- 
tionary form of his verse. He had but little patience with 
the insipid correctness of the poetry and the drama of his 
day. His criticism of Pope, which Byron stresses as one 
of the early attempts to depreciate the author of The 
Dunciad, is based upon the fact that unvarying excellence 
wearies by its very perfection. 

Churchill recognizes that his verse is rough; he speaks 
of himself as one 

Who boast[s] no merit but mere knack of rhyme, 

Short gleams of sense, and satire out of time. 3 

In Gotham, in the midst of his poetical career, he attacked 
the artificiality of most verse of the period; he praised 
those who, steering a middle course, could write poetry in 
which sense and grace united to make it great. For him- 
self, however, he could say only that he had not the time 
to waste in reducing to perfection everything he wrote : 

Nothing of books, and little known of men, 
When the mad fit comes on, I seize the pen, 
Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts set down, 
Rough as they run, discharge them on the town. 1 

In The Author, the satirist rails against the taste that 
cramps wild genius ; in the second book of The Ghost he 

'The Prophecy of Famine, 11. 81-2. 
* Gotham, Bk. n, 11. 171-174. 
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inquires why one should court an antiquated Muse. The 
evidence shows that he was interested chiefly in the sub- 
stance of his satire, and not in the form. Life was too 
precious for him tp waste it in unnecessary correction of 
manuscript. It mattered very little to him that a line was 
faulty in rhyme or in metre, provided that it would serve 
to crush his enemy or to exalt his friend. He knew that 
the more vigorous his verse, the more his readers would 
enjoy it; he would not blunt the edge of his satire by 
recasting the lines. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that this theory 
fitted in admirably with Churchill's habits of life ; it would 
perhaps not be too much to suggest that his love of con- 
viviality may have influenced him in his dislike of Popean 
perfection. However that may be, one must admit that 
his mode of living militated against all restraint. His 
career in the church was embittered by the knowledge that 
he had been forced into it, that he had but little oppor- 
tunity for advancement, that he was fitted for other and 
more profitable pursuits. In David Garrick, he found a 
man who was suceeding in a struggle against the shackles 
of stage-tradition. It was almost inevitable that his admira- 
tion for Garrick and the principles of natural acting should 
lead him to apply the same principles, first to the other 
actors, and then to literature. He was led the more easily 
to a revolt against Pope, because to have followed him 
would have been to continue in bondage, to have freed 
himself from the bonds of the church only to assume those 
of taste. He would much rather sit in the tavern with his 
boon companions than spend hours in polishing satires 
that, unpolished, sold far better than did any of the 
smoother poems of Whitehead or Mason. 

All the verse that Churchill wrote was in couplet form, 
either heroic or octosyllabic. In all the poems except The 
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Ghost and The Duellist there is considerable resemblance 
in form to the work of Dryden and Pope. In general, 
Churchill belonged to the school of Pope, and consequently 
followed in the beaten track. He imitated Pope's epigram- 
matic couplet with its delicately pointed shafts of wit and 
its rapier-like satire, but he employed far more than did 
his master the series of closely-knit lines in which the 
pauses between the couplets are marked only by commas. 
Pope rarely used the run-on couplet ; Churchill used it so 
frequently that his satire has a comet-like brilliance that 
could not be attained by the use of the closed couplet alone. 
His style was argumentative; he aimed to win his point 
by reason as well as by abuse. 

It is scarcely too much to say that everyone who wrote 
at all in heroic couplets in the half-century following 
Pope's death was either directly or indirectly influenced 
by him. Churchill, as far as he imitated Pope, was merely 
following along the blazed trail of his century. We are 
interested primarily, however, not in his adherence to 
established rules, but in his deviations from them, in his 
revolt against the tyranny of end-stopped lines and the 
closed couplet. 

W. E. Mead points out 5 that in Absalom and Achitophel 
18.63% of the lines are unstopped, and in Pope's Epistle 
to Arbuthnot only 3.818%. If we read aloud the attacks 
on Achitophel and on Atticus, we cannot help noticing the 
greater rhetorical effect produced by even the few un- 
stopped lines in the former. In Pope, we have time to 
pause to admire the poet's wit ; in Dryden we are carried 
along by the smoothly connected flow of the verse. It is 
better fitted for the narrative and forensic style than for 

* The Versification of Pope in its Relation to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, Leipzig, 1889. pp. 32-33. 
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the satire which crushes by epithet. In Churchill we 
find both types of couplet, and also a third in which he 
departs from the usage of his century. The pointed anti- 
thetical couplet occurs, for instance, in the description of 
Miss Pope, an actress, 

Not without art, but yet to Nature true, 

She charms the town with humour just, yet new.' 

It appears similarly in The Apology, where Churchill 
characterizes the reviewers who had attacked him: 

Fools that we are, like Israel's fools of yore, 
The calf ourselves have fashion'd we adore.' 

In a poem entitled Night, the satirist contrasts with his 
own habits, those of a certain Rupert: 

Wound up at twelve at noon, his clock goes right, 
Mine better goes, wound up at twelve at night. 8 

Not to multiply examples, we find in Churchill's poetry 
frequent instances of Pope's turns of phrase, of closed 
epigrammatic couplets. But as we proceed through his 
poems we can see influences at work that tend to make the 
couplet less rigid. Pope occasionally wrote couplets so 
closely joined that they need only a comma to connect 
them; Churchill uses this form much more often than he 
does the epigrammatic. One example will suffice to show 
what we mean: 

What but rank folly, for thy curse decreed, 
Could into Satire's barren path mislead, 
When, open to the view, before thee lay 
Soul-soothing Panegyric's flowery way? 

Dryden employs this form frequently in The Hind and the 

' The Bosciad, 11. 698-700. ' The Apology, 11. 104-105. 

"Night, 11. 83-84. 

'Epistle to William Hogarth, 11. 99-102, 
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Panther, especially in the expository or argumentative 
passages. An example occurs in the lines : 

As long as words a different sense will bear, 
And each may be his own interpreter, 
Our airy faith will no foundation find: 
The word's a weathercock for every wind. 10 

Everywhere in Dryden we find unstopped lines, but ordi- 
narily only within the couplet. 

Churchill, on the other hand, although always using the 
couplet, departs frequently from the form which his great 
predecessors had established. Especially in his greatest 
passages of invective he runs line into line and couplet 
into couplet with great variation of pause. 

The effect of this linking of couplets, of the variation in 
the position, of the caesura, and of an occasional line with- 
out a pause, is to give to the style a largeness and magnifi- 
cence of tone unattainable in a series of rigid couplets. 
Churchill wrote with such freedom that he was continually 
censured by the reviewers for his roughness of style. Yet 
even in censuring him they praised the power of his verse. 
One of the chief sources of his excellence, and also of his 
deviation from the established form of the unstopped 
couplet, was his imitation of Shakespeare. 

Before he wrote The Bosciad, his great satire directed 
against the actors in the theatres of London, he had 
watched the acting in some of Shakespeare's most famous 
plays. As he listened to the blank verse of Hamlet or 
Macbeth it was almost inevitable that he should introduce 
in his own impassioned speeches a trace of the great 
master's style. I do not refer primarily to the many 
phrases that Churchill borrowed from Shakespeare, but 
rather to his almost unconscioiis imitation of the rhythm 

" The Bind and the Panther, 11. 462-465. 
5 
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and cadences of blank verse. In The Epistle to William 

Hogarth, Candour says, 

Might this be true, had we so far flll'd up 
The measure of our crimes, and from the cup 
Of guilt so deeply drank [sic] as not to find, 
Thirsting for sin, one drop, one dreg behind, 
Quick ruin must involve this flaming ball, 
And Providence in justice crush us all." 

If we were in doubt as to tbe source of this apparent 

influence we should need only to turn to Churchill's 

account of the ages of man to get definite proof. It 

appears most plainly in the first lines : 

Infancy, straining backward from the breast, 
Tetchy and wayward, what he loveth best 
Refusing in his fits, whilst all the while 
The mother eyes the wrangler with a smile.™ 

Nor is the debt to Shakespeare less evident in lines like 
the following: 

A patriot king — why, 'tis a name which bears 
The more immediate stamp of Heaven: which wears 
The nearest, best, resemblance we can shew 
Of God above, through all his works below." 

We can see the importance of this influence not so much 

in these almost plagiarized lines as in those which, perhaps, 

suggest Shakespeare, but chiefly in their resemblance to his 

blank verse. In The Times, the poet advises that mothers 

should pray for daughters rather than for sons: 

They shall reward your love, nor make ye grey 
Before your time with sorrow : they shall give 
Ages of peace, and comfort; whilst ye live 
Make life most truly worth your care, and save 
In spite of death, your memories from the grave." 



11 Epistle to William Hogarth, 11. 263-268. 
a Gotham, Book I, 11. 165-168. 
** Gotham, Book m, 11. 63-66. 
" The Times, 11. 592-596. 
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In Independence, amidst a number of passages that illus- 
trate our point, we find, 

Whether we will or no, 
Through reason's court doth it unquestion'd go 
E'en on the mention, and of course transmit 
Notions of something excellent, of wit 
Pleasing, though keen ." 

One of the most remarkable instances of the influence 
of Shakespeare's verse upon Churchill's use of the couplet 
occurs in The Journey. The poet is describing the con- 
science-stricken nights of the second-rate writer, John 
Armstrong : 

when the night 

Suspends this mortal coil, when memory wakes, 

When for our past misdoings, conscience takes 

A deep revenge, when, by reflection led, 

She draws his curtains, and looks comfort dead, 

Let every muse be gone; in vain he turns, 

And tries to pray for sleep; an -Siltna burns 

A more than iEtna, in his coward breast, 

And guilt, with vengeance arm'd, forbids him rest.™ 

When we consider these lines and compare with them 
the even longer passage in the Dedication of his Sermons 
to Bishop Warburton, beginning, 

Doctor! Dean! Bishop! Glo'ster! and my Lord," 

it becomes evident that where Churchill departs most 
radically from Pope's use of the couplet, he is following 
not merely Dryden, but the author of Henry IV, Macbeth, 
Othello, and Hamlet. We would not overestimate this 
influence: much of Churchill's verse belongs only to the 
school of Dryden and Pope at its worst. Much of his most 
noteworthy work follows these writers at their best. It is 

" Independence, 11. 31-35. M The Journey, 11. 150-158. 

" The Dedication to Dr. W. Warlurton, 1. 163. 
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interesting, however, to note that in the work of this early 
rebel against the authority of Pope there is a definite 
tendency toward the use of blank verse. 

Churchill's treatment of the octosyllabic couplet in The 
Duellist and The Ghost shows to a less degree the same 
influences. One must recall that the octosyllabic couplet 
as developed by Butler and Swift was more fluid than was 
the heroic couplet. Yet in Churchill's hands it tended to 
become still more free: 

Thou perjur'd wretch! whom falsehood clothes 
E'en like a garment, who with oaths 
Dost trifle, as with brokers, meant 
To serve thy every vile intent . . , M 

In this passage with its enjambement and its varied pauses 
we have precisely the same phenomenon as in the heroic 
couplet — an unconscious imitation of blank verse. Again, 
describing the subterranean cell of Fraud, the poet says, 

One dull, dim taper through the cell 
Glimmering, to make more horrible 
The face of darkness. 18 

In The Ghost we find fewer run-on couplets, yet even 
here Churchill occasionally finds them admirably adapted 
to his rambling discourse: 

With nothing done and little said, 
By wild excursive Fancy led 
Into a second Book thus far, 
Like some unwary traveller . . .'" 

He says that Avaro, the miser, shall be forced, as his pun- 
ishment after death, to revisit nightly the former resting- 
place of his gold : 

" The Duellist, Book i, 11. 59-62. 
" The Duellist, Bk. in, 11. 25-27. 
■° The Ghost, Bk. n, 11. 105-108. 
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Compell'd, the tall, thin, half-starved sprite 

Shall earth re-visit, and survey 

The place where once his treasure lay.* 1 

Again in Book IV, he remarks that a certain knight 

whipped his son, 

Because the boy, presumptuous, bold 
To madness, likely to become 
A very Swiss, had beat a drum." 

From these examples, we can see in what direction 
Churchill turned when he varied from the closed octo- 
syllabic couplet. Unstopped couplets are comparatively 
rare in his use of this metre, yet especially in The Duellist 
he seems to be influenced by the same force that urged him 
toward blank verse in the heroic couplet. 

The tradition of writing sustained satire in rhymed 
couplets was too strong to be cast aside entirely. Yet 
occasionally, when Churchill was especially moved, he 
leaped his bounds, and then, in those audacious passages 
that at once shocked and amazed his critics, he poured out 
all his emotion in powerful couplets which were almost 
blank verse. For the inspirer of these passages we must 
turn, not to Dryden and Butler and Pope, but to Shake- 
speare as revived by David Garrick. 

Joseph M. Beattt, Jb. 



1 The Ghost, Bk. h, 11. 472-474. 
' The Ohost, Bk. rv, 11. 448-450. 



